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THE happy man and woman of tomorrow is the one trained for the worthy use of leisure time. 


THE NEW BOOK—INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 
by Robert E. Lindwall 

is the latest contribution to the field of Physical Education. It tells about the organization and teach- 
ing for carry-over activities like tennis, golf, swimming, handball, etc. 
Elmer Mitchell, Editor of the Journal of Health and Physical Education, and a national leader in 
Physical Education says about the book: — 
“an excellent contribution to the subject of Intramural Athletics and Recreation.”’ The book is being 
used as a text in practically all the schools of education over the country. It may be obtained from 
your bookseller for $2.00. The author has a limited number available for $1.50. Order from — 


ROBERT E. LINDWALL 


Department of Physical and Health Education 
Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 


FOR SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
SPRING — 1934 


OUR NEXT STEP 

A National Economic Policy 

By Matthew Woll and W. E. Walling. 
Explains what labor wants! A semi- 
official statement by a member of the 
Executive Council, A. F. of L. **A most 
valuable and important contribution.” 


— William Green, President, A. F. of L. 
$2.00 


MODERN ADVERTISING 
MAKES MONEY 


By Kenneth M. Goode. The author of 
How To Turn People Into Gold writes a 
spirited and helpful book which will be 
invaluable to everyone who wants to 
know how to advertise loday. $3.00 


CRITIQUE OF THE GOLD 
STANDARD 


By H. L. Puxley. Not an attack but a 
statement of how the gold standard can 
be made to work. “‘An informing guide, 
written with clearness and simplicity.” 
— London Times. $3.00 


HOW TO DO PUBLICITY 


By Raymond C. Mayer. “If you want 
to know just exactly how publicity is 
done today, here is the book that will 
tell you how.” — Printers’ Ink. “‘A 
practical comprehensive guide.’’ — Bar- 
ron’s Weekly. $3.00 


WORLD RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRIES 


By E. W. Zimmermann. [ndispensable 
source book on raw materials and mar- 
kets. ‘One of the finest pieces of work 
I have come across in a long time, 
scholarly, thorough and readable.”” — 
Stuart Chase. Hundreds of charts and 
tables. $5.00 


TURN YOUR IMAGINATION 
INTO MONEY! 


By Ray Giles. Constructive aid to cre- 
ative thinking! “‘A mass of fact, anec- 
dote, and colorful information of value 
to all sorts of men in business.’’ — Bruce 
Barton. *‘ Filled with practical, money- 
producing ideas.” — Vash Young. $2.50 


PERMANENT PROSPERITY 
And How to Get It 


By John Bauer and Nathaniel Gold. 
‘Should be read and reread by everyone 
interested in a richer, happier, more se- 
cure way of living for Americans.”” — 
The American Observer. $2.75 


MONETARY STATESMANSHIP 


By Norman Lombard. Essentially an 
interpretation of New Deal monetary 
policy and next steps. A clear, simple 
popular statement of monetary stabili- 
zation, the commodity dollar, the role of 
the gold standard, etc. In press. 
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The Special Libraries of Philadelphia 
Edited by GERTRUDE W. MAXWELL 


Librarian, The Electric Storage Battery Company 


ACH city and each community presents its own problems, and reflects its 
individuality in the character of its institutions, in spite of the fact that we — 
as a people — are becoming more and more standardized on the surface. 

Philadelphia, we feel, has a unique situation that is clearly brought out when a 
survey is made of the special library field. The nation’s third largest city, with its 
wealth of tradition containing some of the best of America’s background, has a great 
deal to offer in source material, and the atmosphere of solidity and conservatism, 
which is imparted by some of its institutions to the most modern exponents of its 
cultural and business life, is a characteristic that is typically Philadelphia’s own. 

In these days of constantly changing values, with the discovery that much of 
our existing superstructure lacks a firm foundation, the continued maintenance of 
some of these old libraries on special subjects started with such high ideals so many 
years ago, has an added charm and is a real heritage of the modern city in which 
we now live. 

This past is utilized as shown by the fact that the business and industrial libraries 
depend greatly upon their material, and the institutional librarians with their 
realization of present-day needs of business, industry and professions, have codper- 
ated in a very splendid manner with the ‘‘Special Libraries Council”’ since its in- 
ception in 1917 by making their treasures live, and representatives from all of the 
libraries given below are in the Council. It is impossible to do justice to each of 
them, so a survey is the only thing we can give. For this, we have called on collab- 
orators to furnish the following material about the old ones as well as the new: 


I 
SOME OF THE BACKGROUND 


The LIBRARY COMPANY OF PHILA- _ toward cataloging the Americana and ultimately 
DELPHIA (founded by Benjamin Franklin) and arranging it altogether in one room as a separate 
the RIDGWAY BRANCH OF THE LIBRARY collection. This includes maps, surveys, manu- 
COMPANY. Mr. Austin Gray, Librarian, states: scripts as well as books. When this has been done, 
“The present aims are to produce a complete up- __ the collection — one of the best in the country — 
to-date catalogue of all the collections of the will at last be more available for research. 
Library Company. Pending the raising of funds “A secondary aim of the Library Company is 
for this purpose, our efforts are being directed to contradict, by fact and operation, the absurd 
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and untruthful statements which have passed 
current for fifty years in newspapers and books 
about Philadelphia on the subject of Dr. Rush’s 
will. The persistent promulgation of these stories 
has greatly hampered the usefulness of the Ridg- 
way Library. This branch is rich in play-bills, 
bound newspapers and in works on geology.” 

It was an interesting story that Mr. Gray told 
us one evening when we had a meeting at this 
Branch, of how the growth was made from the 
small library for scholars and recluses, planned 
for in the original will, developing through the 
will’s “attack of codicils,”’ as he so aptly phrased 
it, and still further enlarged in the final carrying 
out by the executors. It became a most imposing 
and impressive looking building, far larger than 
its administrative headquarters. 

The AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
CIETY HELD AT PHILADELPHIA FOR 
PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Laura E. Hanson, Librarian, contributes: 
“Franklin in his Autobiography said in the year 
1727... ‘I united the majority of well-in- 


formed persons of my acquaintance into a club~ 


which we called the Junto, the object of which 
was to improve our understanding. We met every 
Friday evening.’ The American Philosophical 
Society is the direct outgrowth of that Junto, and 
it claims the honor of being the oldest scientific 
society in America. It still holds its Friday eve- 
ning meetings, and a three days’ annual meeting 
is held in April at which leaders in science and 
letters read and discuss papers on their various 
subjects. These papers are afterwards published 
in its Proceedings or Transactions. The Society 
has published one volume a year of its Proceed- 
ings since 1839 and its Transactions irregularly 
since 1769. The first volume of Transactions 
described the transit of Venus. 

“ As its name denotes, its aim has always been 
to promote useful knowledge, and its library of 
nearly 80,000 volumes is rich in the history of sci- 
ence. Indeed the Society’s own Minutes, prac- 
tically complete since 1750, afford material for a 
history of science in America which cannot be 
found elsewhere. Scholars and research workers 
find in this library a wealth of manuscript ma- 
terial as well as the rare and out of print book. 
The library maintains a system of exchange with 
the learned societies and universities throughout 
the world. The library is open to the public for 
reference and lends books on the inter-library 
loan plan. 

“Through all its history the Society has elected 
tomembership leaders of science and of letters both 
American and foreign and its rolls contain the 
names of representative men down to our own day. 


April, 1934 


“Tt is of interest to note that the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania had its birth in the His. 
torical Committee of this Society. The Franklin 
Institute with its practical application of the g¢j. 
ences forms a most valuable complement to the 
American Philosophical Society’s theoretical side 
of the pure sciences.” 

The HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN. 
SYLVANIA was formed on December 2, 1824 
for the purpose of “elucidating the history of the 
State.’”” Mr. Ernest Spoffard is Librarian. For 
many years the Society had no headquarters of its 
own. The first regular meeting place was the 
apartments of the Phrenological Society in Car. 
penters’ Court. The Philosophical Society fur- 
nished shelter for a time, then the Athenaeum, 
The Society also occupied a building on the 
grounds of the Pennsylvania Hospital and finally 
removed to 13th and Locust Streets. In 1902 this 
latter building was made fireproof and today 
houses all the activities of the Society. 

Among the collections of special import are 
those of Charlemagne Tower’s Colonial Laws, the 
Cassel books in German, William S. Baker's 
Washingtonia, the Kennedy drawings of ancient 
houses and the Dreer autographs. The contribu- 
tion of Simon Gratz has been the most notable in 
the history of the Society, and amounts to some 
58,000 items. Here can be found the original 
manuscripts of Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, 
Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, Christopher 
Marshall’s Diary and Pastorius’ Laws of Ger- 
mantown. No society in America is richer in 
original papers. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Alfred Rigling, librarian, who writes the follow. 
ing, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary last year of 
his services with his own instituticn. He has been the 
Chairman of the Special Libraries Council of 
Philadelphia for the past three years. 

The Franklin Institute was founded on Febru- 
ary 5, 1824 by two young men with much ambi- 
tion and more determination. A Committee on 
the Library was appointed and the collection of 
books began at once. It was not, however, until 
1830 that it was possible to open the reading room 
and library in the building which had been built 
four years before. Since that time the collection 
has grown steadily and four months ago 105,00 
volumes and 30,000 pamphlets, as well as photo- 
graphs, maps, charts, original drawings and his- 
toric prints, were transferred to the new library 
quarters in the Benjamin Franklin Memorial. 

All phases of applied science and the useful arts, 
except medicine, are represented in this century- 
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old institution. The department of electricity, 
chemistry and physics are especially strong, and 
there are special collections on sugar, windmills, 
naval architecture and shipbuilding. Complete 
files of many of the scientific and engineering 


Il 
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periodicals and society publications are available 
for reference. The reports of the patent offices of 
many countries are also accessible, the whole ap- 
pealing especially to engineers, chemists, patent 
attorneys and others in the learned professions. 


COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL LIBRARIES 


By CHARLOTTE NOYES TAYLOR, Librarian, Experimental Station, E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Franklin’s saying ‘‘read much — but not many 
books’’ may be good advice for philosophers who 
have more time for meditation but not for special 
librarians who must act quickly, and that wise 
old man would be astonished at the amount of 
printed matter in the libraries existing here at 
this time. 

The needs of students and teachers are well 
cared for by the collections at the various educa- 
tional institutions in the city, and in the outlying 
districts by the libraries of Swarthmore, Haver- 
ford, Bryn Mawr and Villanova. One library for 
students, however, in Philadelphia, which should 
have particular mention in this section is the 
LIPPINCOTT LIBRARY of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, because of its broad 
range of commercial subjects which include ac- 
counting, commerce, economics, finance (money, 
banking and credit), geography, industries, 
insurance, law, statistics and others. A Methodol- 
ogy Collection has been worked up also as a dis- 
tinctive feature for research, and, in this group, 
sources are stressed such as indexes, directories of 
all kinds, and general reference publications. 
Economic planning and New Deal literature has 
been developed strongly within the past few 
months, While designed primarily for the use of 
the faculty and students, the Library renders a 
great deal of outside service to business men in 
the city, and daily answers many interesting and 
varied questions. Dorothy Bemis, Librarian, re- 
ports also that the alumni are using the Library 
increasingly, indicating that they realize the need 
for such facilities, and that the value is further 
evidenced by the effort of some of them to insti- 
tute the organization of libraries in their own 
businesses. 

For those who wish to investigate problems of 
city management, there is a library at the BU- 
REAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, which 
comprises in its assets a very complete collection 
of informational material from governmental re- 
search agencies and administration surveys; for 
public health workers there is a collection at the 
office of the PHILADELPHIA HEALTH 


COUNCIL AND TUBERCULOSIS COM MIT- 
TEE. Those who need other commercial informa- 
tion will find many publications on foreign trade, 
economic geography, the history of manufac- 
tures and commercial statistics at the PHILA- 
DELPHIA COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. Addi- 
tional financial interests are represented by the 
libraries of the FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, and F. P. RIS- 
TINE AND COMPANY, BROKERS. A general 
collection on science and technology is available 
for consultation at the Wagner Free Institute 
of Science, and there are many company libraries 
devoted to the different branches of these 
subjects. 

The subject of Franklin’s experiment with the 
key and string is well represented. The generation 
of electricity for power and light is the specialty 
of the Philadelphia Electric Company which 
maintains an imposing card file of abstracts. 
Electrical technology and electrochemistry are 
among the special interests of The Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, along with lead, rubber, 
wood and other materials used in the manufac- 
ture of their batteries. The library of the United 
Gas Improvement Company, established to serve 
the gas industry, has grown with the company’s 
interests to include electricity also; in fact the 
whole field of engineering is covered in its weekly 
bulletin of abstracts. Electric railways and power 
plants are important to the PHILADELPHIA 
RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY LIBRARY, 
which is interested also in transportation means in 
general, including buses, cabs and aircraft. They 
publish a Daily News Bulletin which abstracts 
items of interest to the transportation industry 
from the leading United States newspapers. 

Other companies have found it to their advan- 
tage to maintain libraries. The leather and lubri- 
cation field is the distinctive feature of the E. F. 
HOUGHTON COMPANY. A classified collec- 
tion of material on accident prevention, fire pro- 
tection and prevention, and industrial welfare, is 
a valued possession of the INDEPENDENCE 
BUREAU. Those indispensable industrial aids — 
trade directories and blue books — are filed by 
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the R. L. POLK COMPANY. The SHARP 
AND DOHME LIBRARY, devoted to 
chemical, biological and pharmaceutical subjects, 
has a file of more than 22,000 clippings. The AT- 
LANTIC REFINING COMPANY’S LIBRARY 
handles the technical information of the Process 
Division and has a subject index of literature 
references on petroleum refining. In other cities 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia there are also well- 
established industrial libraries. In Camden, New 
Jersey, the VICTOR TALKING MACHINE 
DIVISION OF THE R. C. A. has a collection of 
literature on sound, especially the musical vari- 
ety, and on musical celebrities. In Wilmington, 
Delaware, the DUPONT COMPANY and the 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY have sev- 
eral well-equipped libraries to serve their varied 
interests, covering both business subjects and 
pure and applied science with especial emphasis 
on chemistry. 

The newspaper group is well represented in 


bio- 
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Philadelphia. The PUBLIC LEDGER'S Library 
was built up by the late Joseph Kwapil into q 
treasure house of information and model of 
methodical arrangement. The collections of the 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER and the EVg. 
NING BULLETIN do not suffer by comparison. 
In addition to serving their editorial staffs and 
art departments, they answer many questions for 
harassed librarians seeking information too recent 
to have reached even the magazine article stage. 

A complete mention of all of the libraries would 
sound like a catalog, and a number of the ones 
given deserve a separate article. However, as an 
industrial city, Philadelphia has many more posgj- 
bilities for the future development of special 
libraries both technical and commercial, and the 
Council is alive to the necessity of educating the 
heads of other business organizations to a realiza- 
tion of the service that can be rendered by the 
establishment of their own libraries with persons 
alert to their needs. 


III 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIES 
By ADA STORM CAPWELL, Librarian, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 


The professions themselves, perhaps, are re- 
sponsible for the fact that their libraries have 
been largely taken for granted. In many of the 
libraries, particularly those connected with the 
medical schools, the service does not extend be- 
yond that given to the student bodies, associa- 
tion and staff members. Such a limited field 
makes “‘advertising’’ unnecessary. 

In using the term “‘professional,’’ reference is 
made especially to medicine, pharmacy, and its 
related sciences, and law. Philadelphia is unusu- 
ally fortunate in its libraries of this type. From the 
University of Pennsylvania to Temple University, 
representing the oldest and the newest in terms 
of years, the medical colleges of Philadelphia all 
have splendid libraries. 

HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE Li- 
brary started in 1867 with a few hundred books, 
but now has 26,000 volumes. They are used by mem- 
bers, students and faculty, but are not for general 
circulation. Hahnemann is very justly proud of a 
fine Paracelsus Library. It is the best and largest 
in America and one of the largest in the world. 

The JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE 
LIBRARY has had a rapid growth. Beginning in 
1898 with current material, the collection now 
numbers over 29,000 volumes. Students, staff 
members, and faculty have access to the books 
and they have an exchange system with the 
Medical Association. 


A new medical library to be watched with in- 
terest is that of the County Medical Society, 
which has just been catalogued and can already 
boast of 3,000 books and 5,000 journals. 

These libraries, all doing a splendid work 
within their own circles, are not for the use of the 
general public. It is, therefore, with much in- 
terest that we come to the COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS. The College was modeled upon 
the lines of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London. Its purpose is to advance the Science of 
Medicine. It has never been a teaching institu- 
tion in the ordinary sense of the term. The Li- 
brary was established in 1788 and has grown in 
size and importance until now it has a prominent 
position among the great medical libraries of the 
world. It contains approximately 170,000 vol- 
umes with more than 200 medical incunabula. 
When mounting the grand stairway, one is im- 
pressed, even before entering the library itself, 
with a fine sense of dignity. With the members of 
the staff one feels the spirit of codperation and 
helpfulness. This is extended not only to members 
and friends of the College but to visitors as well, 
for the Library is free and open to anyone inter- 
ested or in need of the material on its shelves. 

A library of a slightly different type but closely 
related to the medical library is the one devoted 
to the pharmaceutical needs. Here the service is 
extremely varied because of the many allied s¢i- 
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ences. We find pharmacy, chemistry, medicine, 
biology, pharmacognosy, and numerous others all 
interwoven and overlapping. 

The PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY AND SCIENCE possesses one 
of the largest and most complete collections of 
books on pharmacy and related sciences in the 
country. Founded in 1821 with a mere handful of 
books, it now contains between 15,000 and 20,000 
volumes. Small in number when comparing years 
of growth with other professions, but large when 
comparing pharmaceutical libraries. It is also 
free to the public. Visitors are not only welcomed 
but encouraged to come and make use of the 
books. There is an effort made to inculcate in the 
minds of the student body a spirit of helpfulness, 
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and this is extended to all who desire to come to 
the College Library for assistance in any of the 
branches that come within the field of the phar- 
maceutical library. 

A professional library should be active and 
alive, a real haven for the man in search of infor- 
mation. Someone has said, ‘To the layman in 
search of knowledge there is something very fasci- 
nating about a library.’’ That could have been 
meant for the professional library, for to those 
of us who serve there, it is the most fascinating 
of all. We would like to emblazon above our door: 
Enter, here are your friends; all that we have we 
freely give. Drink deeply of our Fountain of 
Knowledge and go hence, refreshed and strength- 
ened for your brief ramble in the World of Books. 


IV 


LIBRARIES OF THE FINE ARTS 
By DEBORAH MORRIS, Librarian, School of Fine Arts, University of Pennsylvania 


A statement is asked as to what our libraries in 
the field of fine arts have done. The best one can 
do honestly is to write about those things we have 
wished and tried to do. Certainly it would not be 
honest to claim for this group any credit for the 
classification bibliography which is being brought 
forward by one member. Nor can Philadelphia 
claim any share in the remarkable achievements 
of the S. L. A. Museum Group. 

For some years past, one library has been at- 
tempting what, compared with larger projects 
now under consideration, seems somewhat like an 
amateurish union catalog. Scattered through 
its own book catalog are cards for books not con- 
tained in its collection, but which can be found in 
the collection of various other libraries in the 
Philadelphia area. Each of these supplementary 
cards shows, above the call number, the name of 
the library to which that call number applies. 

The same library, many years before the life- 
saving ‘‘ Art Index”’ came into being, had, in card 
form, its own art index. This old index, which is 
still thumbed as much as the new one, lists illus- 
trations (articles are included in the book catalog) 


under geographical location; architect, painter, 
sculptor, and subject heading such as theatre; 
fountain; garden; mural decoration; etc. Each 
card contains six references for the same building, 
painting, etc.; giving for each reference the book, 
volume, and page, with a brief description of the 
illustrations. 

With sufficient staff or funds these two puny 
offerings could have been counted as noble con- 
tributions instead of feeble attempts. As it is, in- 
complete though they are — their incessant use 
proves their worth. 

Another art library is now, with the aid of 
C. W. A. workers, compiling a list of the art 
books contained in other local libraries with 
which to supplement its book catalog. 

There is in the Philadelphia area a vast amount 
of library material on the fine arts, and probably 
the Union Catalog now being planned for this 
area will reveal to each library some local treasure 
of which it is now unaware — but there exists 
among these libraries at present, a fair knowledge 
of each other’s collections, and a free interchange 
of courtesies. 


RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES 
By DR. FRANK GRANT LEWIS, Librarian, Crozer Theological Seminary, Bucknell Library 


The religious libraries of the Philadelphia area, 
particularly those identified with the Special 
Libraries Council, have been concerned, both in 
general administration and in personnel, with the 
largest library service at all practicable, both in 
the usual methods of responding to the wishes of 
readers interested in the field of religion and in the 
organized forms of library activities for which 


Philadelphia libraries have undertaken a rela- 
tively large part. 

Such coéperation was shown, for example, in 
the preparation of the volume entitled a List of 
Serials in the Principal Libraries of Philadelphia 
and Its Vicinity, and its Supplement, which were 
published in 1908 and in 1910. From the begin- 
ning of the pioneer work on the part of the Special 
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Libraries Council of Philadelphia and Vicinity in 
preparing a Union card catalog of holdings of the 
libraries of Philadelphia and the surrounding area 
and in the issue of its Directory in 1923 and 1926 
with supplements later, the religious libraries of 
the entire community codperated on the same 
basis and with the same interest exhibited by 
libraries of other types. When the plans were be- 
ing formed for the Union List of Serials in the 
Libraries of the United States and Canada, two 
libraries, namely, that of the AMERICAN 
BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY and that 
of CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
entered into this ambitious project and have con- 
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tinued to share in the work of maintaining this jn. 
dispensable tool for service in the entire field. At 
the present time, as the Union Library Catalog of 
the Metropolitan Area of Philadelphia is being 
organized as an outgrowth of the movement 
begun in 1931 under the leadership particularly of 
the University of Pennsylvania Library, to secure 
eventually a card catalog which will show each 
title in all of the libraries of this entire district 
with the location of each title, the religious |j- 
braries, in common with those in other fields of 
life and thought, were identified with the begin- 
ning of this movement and are undertaking to 
carry their part of this large responsibility. 


DEPARTMENTAL COLLECTIONS 


The special libraries contained in the collections of the FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 
and the LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA are among the much used re- 
sources, and the following information is furnished by Franklin H. Price, Acting Librarian of the 
former, and C. S. Thompson, Librarian of the latter: 


THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 

“Collections numbering more than a million 
items are at all times available to the special 
libraries of Philadelphia and vicinity. Of these 
more than 100,000 volumes are available for 
home use, of which 26,000 are on open shelves 
where they may be freely consulted. 

‘“Among the outstanding special collections 
may be mentioned, The Hampton L. Carson col- 
lections, illustrative of the Growth of the Com- 
mon Law; The John Ashhurst collection of Title 
Pages and Printer’s Marks; The Edwin A. 
Fleisher Music Collection; The Rawle Law 
Library of Philadelphia; The John Frederick 
Lewis Collection of Portraits; and a collection of 
more than 600,000 public documents, including 
all documents distributed to public libraries by 
the United States Government, all available 
documents issued by cities, and a selection of 
documents issued by foreign countries and prov- 
inces as well as a complete set of the publications 
of the League of Nations. 

‘‘Some other collections are art, architecture, 
archeology, biography, chess, Confederate im- 
prints, costume, engraving and printing, fine 
arts, illustrations, Italian books, Judaica and 
Hebraica; maps, atlases and guide books, pam- 
phlets (100,000 arranged by subject) and pictures 
(25,000 arranged by subject). 

“There is a special Music Department, con- 
taining music, biographies, opera scores, librettos, 
miniature scores, etc., together with more than 
15,000 Victor records on the appreciation of 
music and sound proof piano and victrola rooms. 


“The Newspaper Department contains 53 
newspapers published in Philadelphia, 100 of the 
principal newspapers of the United States and 
3,400 bound volumes of Philadelphia newspapers, 

“The Reference Department, in addition to 
the usual reference works, has directories of 422 
of the principal American cities together with 
current telephone books of cities of the United 
States with over 100,000 population. 

“The Library has a depository Catalog con- 
sisting of an alphabetical author list of the books 
in the Library of Congress. 

“‘Photostats of the material are available from 
the equipment in the Library building.” 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
LIBRARY 

“The Library of the University, which ranks 
ninth in size among American university libraries, 
contains in all, approximately 775,000 volumes, 
exclusive of about 90,000 in the Biddle Law 
Library. All of these are available in the central 
library building, with the exception of the Penni- 
man Library of the School of Education, the 
Lippincott Library of the Wharton School, and 
several department libraries. 

“The general Library is notable not only by 
reason of size but for many special collections 
for advanced work. Especially noteworthy among 
these are the Henry Charles Lea Library of Medi- 
eval History, and the Horace Howard Furness 
Memorial Library of Shakespeareana, both of 
which provide exceptional opportunity for ad- 
vanced research in these fields, supplementing the 
resources of the main library. Among other collec- 
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tions which have given the University high rank 
are the Francis C. Macauley Collection of Dante, 
Petrarch and Tasso, and the Rennert Collection 
of early American drama and early American 
fiction have few equals elsewhere. Mention should 
be made also of the Curtis Collection of Franklin 
Imprints, which is one of the most complete col- 
lections of books printed by Benjamin Franklin. 
For historical research the Library is rich in its 
collections of American and English govern- 
mental publications, and the chief collections of 
official source material of England, France and 


Germany. 
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“The Library is exceptionally well equipped 
for bibliographical research in its collection of 
trade bibliographies covering the publications of 
practically all countries, and the printed cata- 
logues of the British Museum and the most im- 
portant French and German libraries. There is 
also a collection almost unrivaled in this country 
of the printed catalogues of manuscripts in the 
principal English and continental libraries. 

“The Library is accessible to everyone for 
reference purposes. The privilege of borrowing is 
extended to all who are connected in some way 
with the University.” 


VII 
LIBRARY TRAINING FACILITIES 


“In preparing this section, the question natu- 
rally arises,” says Mrs. Anne W. Howland, direc- 
tor of DREXEL LIBRARY SCHOOL, ‘how 
successful are library schools in training for spe- 
cial library work? The question may be best an- 
swered perhaps, by stating the objectives of a 
basic one year course in librarianship, such as that 
offered by Drexel. 

“First, to give the students a knowledge of the 
fundamentals in library service, which are appli- 
cable to all types of library work, and thus to 
lay the foundation for specialization through fur- 
ther study. Second, to enable students to choose 
the type of work best suited to their abilities, by 
giving them a survey and introductory knowledge 
of the various fields of library service. 

“The curriculum offered in this basic one year 
course is the result of study and experimentation 
to meet changing conditions in library work and 
to fulfil the standards established by the Ameri- 
can Library Association Board of Education for 
Librarianship. 

“The best test of how well the curriculum is 
able to meet modern requirements in the field is 
the performance of its graduates in actual service. 


The Drexel Library School has at present a num- 
ber of its graduates holding successful positions 
in special libraries, which would seem to indicate 
that a basic course in librarianship offers a satis- 
factory foundation for specialized work. 

“A sampling of the alumni, engaged in such 
work, hold key positions in some of the following 
types of libraries: Army and Navy Libraries, 
Libraries of Public Documents, Educational Li- 
braries, Legislative and Municipal Libraries, 
Scientific Libraries, Medical Libraries, and Divin- 
ity School Libraries, as well as others.” 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, under the direction of Miss Bessie 
Graham, offers a three summers’ training course 
in library work for the school library, the chil- 
dren’s library, the smaller library. The library 
course which covers cataloging, classification, ref- 
erence work, bibliography, book selection and 
library methods with practical laboratory work, 
strives to give also, though in a series of vacation 
periods, a knowledge of the fundamentals in li- 
brary service. Graduates from this school have 
secured positions in medical, business, financial, 
religious, school, suburban and private libraries. 


To the Memory of Joseph F. Kwapil 


RIBUTES to the memory of the late Joseph Francis Kwapil, for nearly twenty years librarian of 
the Public Ledger, were paid on the evening of February 3rd by his former friends and associates 
at a meeting of the Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia, held in the auditorium of the Franklin 


Institute, Twentieth Street and the Parkway. 


The program for the meeting was arranged by the Newspaper Group of the Special Libraries Coun- 
cil. Speakers told how Mr. Kwapil had made the Public Ledger library one of the model newspaper 
libraries in the country, and had been largely responsible for developing the old newspaper “ morgues”’ 
frequently set off in some small musty room, into modern, efficient reference libraries. 

Letters and telegrams received from all sections of the country paid tribute to Mr. Kwapil’s un- 
selfish interest in the development of other newspaper libraries, and his helping of young librarians. 

“Mr. Kwapil was the only man in the library profession that I know who would tell any secret of 
the profession,” Franklin G. Price, acting librarian of the Free Library of Philadelphia, said. ‘‘ The 
Public Ledger library as developed by him is one of the greatest of newspaper libraries and has been 


a model for thousands.” 
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Institut International de Documentation 
By F. DONKER DUYVIS 


Secretary of the International Committee for Decimal Classification 


- IS with special pleasure that I respond to the 

request to write a short communication on the 
work of the “International Committee on Deci- 
mal Classification "’ for a journal of the country to 
which we owe the very foundation of our work. 

In his fruitful life Dr. Melvil Dewey built the 
fundamentals of modern encyclopedism. By virtue 
of his intelligent brains he created an intellectual 
tool which should be developed to master the 
tremendous and incoherent stream of communi- 
cated human thoughts. By virtue of his generous 
character he proved that any ideal may be real- 
ized if it is supported by the tenacity of unselfish 
action without talking. 

The classification scheme of Melvil Dewey, 
which was originally intended to unify the classi- 
fication of books in libraries, was elaborated 
between 1895 and 1905 by the International 
Institute of Bibliography, in order that it might 
serve for more minute classification, especially for 
articles in periodicals. The 1905 edition of the 
I. I. B. contained 36,000 subdivisions. Gradually 
the classification had still wider applications, such 
as the classification of correspondence and admin- 
istrative files, the classification of patent specifi- 
cations etc. E.g. in Holland 300 municipalities 
have classed their correspondence files according 
to the D. C. These various applications called for 
still furthur development, and the second com- 
plete edition of the International Institute 
(which bears now the name of International 
Institute of Documentation I. I. D.) comprises 
over 60,000 main divisions. 

By a special system of combining classification- 
numbers and by the aid of auxiliary tables, the 
number of possibilities of minute classification 
with the present scheme, is far greater than 
60,000. Mathematically there are 3, 6 billions 
(million million) of simple combinations of 
numbers possible. Nevertheless, we want still 
further to develop the system, in order to be able 
to give a definite order place to every product of 
human activity or thought, and the next edition, 
a German one, of which the first leaves have just 
gone to the printer, will cover over 70,000 main 
divisions, if not more, since our German friends 
are earnestly engaged in making this edition as 
complete as possible. 

The work of expanding the classification is 
controlled by a board called the ‘ International 
Committee on Decimal Classification,’’ which 


consists of representatives of national sections of 
the I. I. D. and some specialized international 
associations. Anybody, even an outsider, may 
present to a secretary of a national section of the 
I. I. D. a proposal for an expansion or correction 
of the classification. The proposal is first discussed 
with the national secretariate and, as the case 
may be, with a ‘special secretary,’’ who is a 
specialized worker in the scientific branch con- 
cerned, and is then sent to the international 
secretariate, where it may be criticized again. 
Thereupon the international secretary distributes 
the proposals to the other national secretaries, 
who again consult specialists in their various 
countries. In this way criticism of the proposal 
from a specialized as well as from an encyclopedic 
point of view is guaranteed. If there is no opposi- 
tion the proposal is considered accepted after a 
certain period. About every month the secretari- 
ate of the committee distributes a note with a 
series of extensions to the sections. The extensions 
adopted in the course of the years 1930/1932 have 
been collected and issued in two loose-leaf vol- 
umes under the title ‘‘Supplementa et Correcti- 
ones classificationis decimalis.’’ New leaves of 
extensions may be intercalated in these loose- 
leaf volumes. 

I need not say that the work of expansion 
requires much care. An international standard- 
ized scheme has all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of any other standard. It is a com- 
promise between many different aspects and, 
ipso facto, shows an element of conservatism. A 
standard which is modified every moment is no 
longer a standard. Very often a newcomer wishes 
to modify a part of the classification according to 
his personal taste and does not understand that if 
we yielded to every such desire the classification 
would soon become a chaotic muddle and lose 
practically all its value as a tool for interchanging 
classified bibliographical and other data. 

Nevertheless, it is inevitable that at some point 
modifications become necessary. We have already 
considered making fundamental changes in the 
classification and have even drafted complete 
schemes of revision. One of these schemes was 
brought before a forum in the ‘“‘ Reports of the 
12th Conference of the I. I. D. 1933.’’ However a 
sudden and complete modification would be 
against all principles of standardization and 
should be avoided. 
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If we reject revolution, we have to follow the 
path of evolution. Thus our main purpose in 
drafting “ideal schemes”’ is to have a well deter- 
mined aim for the evolutionary development of the 
decimal classification. The question may be put 
now as to how modification by evolution may be 
possible. The U. D. C. (Universal Decimal 
Classification) has come to a point where not only 
groups of subjects but the most detailed elements 
of those subjects are classed by it. A minute 
classification is rendered possible for chemical 
compounds, of machines as well as of their con- 
structive parts, of functions and properties of 
processes as well as of the separate steps of which 
they consist. The detailed subdivisions of such a 
classification are so subtle that a special method is 
necessary to accomplish evolution and to lead the 
revision in such a way that no confusion in exist- 
ing files will occur. 

To that effect we have established the funda- 
mental rule that no new significance may be 
assigned to a number which would clash with the 
existing one. It is allowable to broaden the signif- 
icance of an existing number in order to introduce 
under it material of a wider scope. Also it is allow- 
able to limit the definition of a class number in 
order to cut out a part of the material classed 
under it and to bring that material under another 
heading. However, it is not allowable to change 
completely the meaning of a section of the scheme 
of classification. If at a certain moment it appears 
that the existing table of a detailed classification 
of a certain subject is quite unworkable, this table 
is put out of service and a new table is built up on 
a “free’’ number. Those who still wish to use the 
old table may do so, because the numbers con- 
cerned are not occupied by new classes. The old 
table is left to “‘starve’’ and after a series of years 
the time will come when practically nobody uses 
it any more. Then it will have “died” and the old 
numbers may again be used for other purposes. 

An example may illustrate this ‘‘starvation”’ 
process of modification. In the first manual of 
decimal classification the number 665 means 
“illuminating industries.”’ It was subdivided as 
follows: 


665.1 Candles, torches 

665.2 Animal oils 

665.3 Vegetable oils 

665.4 Mineral oils. Paraffine, ozokerite, as- 
phaltum 

665.5 Petroleum. Kerosene 

665.6 Lamps 

665.7 Illuminating gas from coal 

665.8 Special gases. Acetylene etc. 

665.9 Uses of gases 
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First, the number 665 has been broadened to 
include Oils, fats, waxes and illuminating gas and 
has been subdivided into two series 665.1/5 Oils, 


fats and waxes and 665.7/8 Illuminating gases. - 


The table under 665.6, which was quite out of 
date, has been put out of service. In the same way 
a chapter under electrical engineering 621.328 
devoted to electrical illumination has been put 
out of service and a new chapter on illuminating 
engineering has been developed under the free 
number 628.9, and a chapter on lamp manufac- 
ture together with the manufacture of burners 
and cognate apparatus has been developed under 
683.8. The meaning of the number 665.1 now 
includes ‘‘oils, fats and waxes in general.’’ The 
derivatives of oils and fats are to be found there; 
and also the fatty acids, stearin and the candles 
made out of it, so that candles, which were classed 
there 30 years ago are still to be found under 665.1, 
the only difference being that they have now been 
put under a subdivision of that number. 

The number 665.2 which was originally devoted 
to animal oils for lighting purposes has now been 
enlarged to animal oils, fats and waxes in general. 
The numbers 665.3/5 are enlarged in an analogi- 
cal way. The result is a table which meets modern 
requirements without clashing with the original 
Dewey table and still allows the old material to 
be classed there. 

Still it is not very satisfactory to have illumi- 
nating gas classified so close to oils and fats and 
under the same main number. With a view to 
improving that the way has already been pre- 
pared for a future modification. At present the 
table of 665.7/8 for illuminating gas and special 
industrial gases is still workable. As soon as it is 
proved out of date, we shall develop a new table 
for those gases under the numbers 662.77 and 
662.78. Both those numbers are being kept free 
for that purpose. They are subdivisions of the 
chapter 662.7 on artificial fuels, coal distillation 
etc. This means that in the future on one hand the 
number 665 will be restricted to oils, fats and 
waxes and on the other hand all material on fuel 
distillation will be concentrated under 662.7. 
This example shows that the editors of U. D. C. 
have not only to concentrate their attention on 
the present development of the classification, but 
also to foresee and construct in a more or less 
speculative way the future form of decimal 
classification. 

To render the starvation system as efficient as 
possible it is necessary to have free numbers at our 
disposal. In the early editions of the decimal 
classification most of the main numbers were 
occupied in order to get as short classification 
numbers as possible. Our present policy is to free 








main numbers in order to reserve them for future 
expansion. If we free a main number we have of 
course to subdivide another number further in 
order to class the material, which was formerly to 
be found under that main number. E£.g. originally 
the first ten divisions of 58 Botany were all occu- 
pied. At present we have concentrated systematic 
botany under 582 and thus put out of service 
583/589. Under 57 Biology the material originally 
classed under 573 has been combined with 572 
and the material of 574 has been brought together 
with 576 so that 573/574 are now in a state of 
starvation and after some years may be used for 
building up new chapters on biology. 

In the chapter 53 Physics the 1905 edition 
showed that 95 of the 100 first divisions were 
occupied. In the new edition of the U. D. C. only 
78 of them are occupied. This shows that the 
objection so often made against the decimal 
classification that it will be “entangled’’ by its 
own expansions is fundamentally wrong and that 
on the contrary we gain more liberty of move- 
ment. (It may be observed that of the first million 
divisions only about 5% are occupied.) 

Although the starvation system described is 
applied mainly to minor subdivisions it may also 
be considered for recasting main divisions. It may 
even be necessary in the future to attack the 
hundred or even the 10 main numbers of the 
decimal classification. 

In fact we have started to render possible the 
putting out of service one of the 10 main numbers 
viz. the number 4 Philology. The objection has 
often been made that 4 Philology and 8 Literature 
are completely separated. Now we have intro- 
duced under 8 a so-called ‘‘common subdivision "’ 
8.07 which may be used for philology and is to be 
subdivided like the present number 4/ General 
philology. This means that the users of the “com- 
mon subdivision’’ 8.07, according to the rules of 
the U. D. C., will class together the philology and 
literature of every language: 
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82 English language and philology 
82.07 English philology 
82.074 English phonetics 
84.074 French phonetics etc. 


Of course the displacement of the main chapter 
4 would be an important change and we shall have 
to await the future to discover whether there wil] 
be many users adopting the facultative version, 
If this appears to be the case, we shall have to 
consider whether it will be possible to declare the 
present facultative version the official one and 
render the present official scheme facultative. If 
the users will adopt this course the next step will 
then be to put out of servicecompletely the present 
chapter 4 and the aim to obtain a free main num- 
ber would be attained. This number might be 
used after another couple of years of starvation. 
If users will not codperate to render free chapter 4 
we shall have to consider another way of gaining 
an ‘“‘opening”’ in the first series of divisions. Only 
in an extreme case would we make a sudden 
modification, but I do not think this extreme case 
will occur in the next decade. For the time being 
the classification is quite satisfactory so that for 
the present needs there is no reason whatsoever to 
make fundamental modifications. 

We have, however, to look into the future. It is 
obvious that important evolutionary modifica- 
tions require not only a few years but a consider- 
able number of years. It is the duty of the editors 
of U. D. C. to develop the process of evolution 
with the greatest care and to follow nevertheless 
the wheels of time. This means that even now the 
preliminary measures must be taken. Just as the 
hour hand of a clock moves slowly, continuously 
and invisibly, our committee must work to de: 
velop the classification that it may meet both the 
requirements of standardization and of gradual 
modernization. The work on decimal classifica- 
tion — simple as it looks at first sight — is a work 
that is never ended. Those who collaborate in it 
can only build a part of the monument and pre- 


8 Literature and Philology pare the material for the next generation, trying 
8.07 General philology in that way to follow the splendid example given 
8.074 General phonetics them by Melvil Dewey. 
Staines ~~ @ aa 
°F EADING must be taught and learned as a technique, as an art, as a working method of self 


education, as a way of life. I don’t mean a vague rapture for the ‘‘booksy folk’’ and literary 
teas. I mean a robust respect for knowledge, an adventurous and tough minded attitude toward ideas, a 
willingness to grow and experiment and think for one’s self, a civilized and thoroughly liberal deter- 
mination never to stop learning.’’— From Can College Graduates Read, by M. Lincoln Schuster, 
Publishers’ Weekly, Feb. 24, 1934, 
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PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


AVING a number of the magazine devoted 
to a local Chapter allows me to choose as 
my text the importance of each local to the 
national Association. I firmly believe that the 
progress of the special libraries movement and the 
success of S. L. A. depends entirely on the activity 
and cooperation of local Chapters. If a Chapter is 
inactive or if it devotes itself almost entirely to its 
own local affairs, with programs more entertain- 
ing than professional, then the projects initiated 
by the national have little chance of accomplish- 
ment. 

I have been much interested recently to learn of 
the internal problems of two important national 
associations, quite similar to ours in interest and 
organization. Each of these is older than S. L. A. 
and has a far larger income yet neither has solved 
the problem of coérdinating its chapters. The 
leaders in S. L. A. who evolved our present system 
of chapter affiliation and dues, planned very 
wisely. We can take real pride in the efficient 
machinery they set up. But unfortunately this 
machinery does not work with equal success in all 
directions. I am not referring to the routine 
matters of membership, collection of dues, etc., 
which are excellently handled, but to the partici- 
pation in common problems. For instance, it has 
been our great desire in the last two years to have 
members in every Chapter represented on each of 
our national committees. In that way all local 
members could always be in touch with the prog- 
ress of S. L. A. projects and be able to profit from 
them and enjoy their development. Each year the 
officers of local Chapters are asked to recommend 
people from their membership for appointment to 
the various national committees, but too many 
never do. Also S. L. A. could initiate many more 
undertakings of value to the profession if its 
income were increased by each local producing a 
proportionate number of institutional and active 
members. Or they could do their share in support- 
ing the magazine by securing advertising. 

Many Chapters are, of course, doing a splendid 
job. It is fine that Chapters are beginning to issue 
local bulletins. These have the great advantage of 
forming a contact with associate members who do 
not receive SPECIAL LIBRARIES and are, therefore, 
not informed on developments in their profession. 
Boston, Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh and 
San Francisco are now issuing such bulletins. 
Boston and Pittsburgh have had displays of 
S. L. A. publications. The Philadelphia Chapter 
has secured advertising for us, as witness this 
number of the Magazine. San Francisco has 
worked up a very interesting trade association 


project, described elsewhere in this issue. Pitts- 
burgh and San Francisco are working on union 
lists of the periodicals in libraries in their terri- 
tories. All of these things are fine and are greatly 
appreciated. 

Feeling that there should be a closer and more 
formal link between the national and locals, the 
Executive Board has this year appointed a liaison 
officer, Ruth Savord, who is ready to help Chap- 
ters in any way they will allow her. Miss Savord 
has instituted a bulletin which goes to local 
presidents and secretaries each month. It contains 
the more intimate shop-talk which does not prop- 
erly belong in the Magazine and covers current 
administrative matters. It is greatly hoped that 
this bulletin is read at local board meetings and 
shared with the entire membership during the 
monthly programs. We have urged each chapter 
to contribute its experiences to the bulletin and 
have had response from four locals. 

I have sometimes heard it said that the national 
Board must never dictate to its local Chapters, 
and I want to assure everyone that such has never 
been the desire or intention of this administra- 
tion. Our only wish is that more Chapters were 
more articulate so that national officers might be 
increasingly helpful and might truly feel that we 
were all working together to make the most of the 
broad, interesting opportunities open to special 
librarians today. Members everywhere have a 
right to the fullest participation in Association 
affairs and should be sure that their local officers 
make this possible. 

Mary LouisE ALEXANDER 


C. W. S. and S. L. A. 


HE successful employment of C. W.S. funds 

to an S. L. A. project should have a signifi- 
cance for all our local Chapters. Last November, 
K. Dorothy Ferguson, representing the San 
Francisco S. L. A., was invited to attend a State 
Emergency Relief Administration conference to 
consider the organization of a Women’s Unem- 
ployment Relief under the new Civil Works Ad- 
ministration. With her eye for organization and 
her pioneering spirit, she got to work, promoted a 
survey of local state Trade Associations under 
the sponsorship of the School of Librarianship of 
the University of California. Mrs. Jeannette Cyr 
Stern was the worker assigned and she has com- 
piled an excellent directory of the associations for 
Northern California. This has now been issued in 
mimeographed form to be sold at twenty-five 
cents a copy, plus postage. Not only are associa- 
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tions listed by name, but also officers’ names are 
given as well as the scope of the association, 
territory, membership, meetings, publications, 
research, business information, statistics, affilia- 
tions, and code information. The information 
about associations was secured by personal inter- 
view. The foreward has been written by the Chair- 
man and is indicative of her interest in this im- 
portant movement. 

In addition to the directory, K. 
Ferguson is continuing her contact with trade 
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associations by attempting to develop among 
this western group the need for research informa- 
tion bureaus. Her interest in and enthusiasm for 
the movement has caused her to be approached 
by a group of associations in regard to the possj- 
bility of a joint information bureau. Such spon- 
taneous development demonstrates the obvious 
practicability of such information bureaus. In 
view of S. L. A.’s Trade Association Project, the 
outcome of this activity in the west is to be 
watched with great interest. 


Our Trade Association Project 


HIS project has been definitely underway 

since the first of February. For those who 
may still be unfamiliar with the plan and purpose 
we would say, briefly, that it is to develop in- 
formational services for trade associations. As 
previously announced, the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has given us a money grant of 
seventy-five hundred dollars in support of the 
plan. Growth of special library service is, of 
course, the objective. While the scope of the plan 
is more or less elastic, it may crystallize itself into 
at least four definite avenues of approach: 

1. To furnish specific information to trade asso- 
ciations to meet their individual needs. 

2. To advise in reorganizing existing libraries 
and files of associations and bring them 
up to date. 

3. To organize libraries of information bureaus. 

4. To create positions for special librarians by 
selling the idea of library service. 

What the specific needs of the individual associa- 
tions are we shall try to discover by personal con- 
tact, and these requirements will accordingly 
determine the way in which we can best serve 
them. 

In view of the rdle we are hoping to assume 
under the New Deal, we decided at the outset to 
acquaint government and other authorities in 
the trade association field with our project and 
to seek their interest and support. So, with that 
aim in mind, Miss Alexander and I made a pre- 
liminary trip to Washington the first week in 
February. With introductions from former 
Deputy-Administrator Malcolm Muir, we had 
the opportunity of outlining our project to per- 
sons of importance in the trade association field, 
such as, Dr. Wilson Compton, C. D. Judkins, 
Philip Gott, Willard Thorpe, Chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and many 
other specialists in the N. R. A. and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The plan was cordially re- 
ceived and the idea had the enthusiastic endorse- 


ment of all those with whom we discussed it. It 
was gratifying to find such favorable response at 
every hand. 

On February 27th, we called a meeting of about 
fifteen New York librarians administering asso- 
ciation libraries to discuss the project and to ad- 
vise on the details of the plan. The experiences of 
this group and their interest made the conference 
particularly helpful. 

The initial work on the project demanded a 
formulation of foundation plans. A method of 
procedure has been developed for contacting asso- 
ciations. Bibliographical studies on subjects of 
interest such as prices, wages, ethical practices, 
et cetera, have been prepared; information on 
trade associations’ source material is being as- 
sembled; studies of individual associations are 
being developed in preparation for future con- 
tacts. The visits to trade associations have been 
started and already certain informational and 
advisory service has been rendered. A “library 
prospectus”’ is being prepared in response to a 
definite request for it. 

We are constantly trying to centralize and 
build up information that will be useful for the 
project — information in regard to personnel as 
well as to materials. Many of you individually 
have offered your services to assist us in any way 
possible, and this is where the interest and co- 
operation of each of you can help. Are you doing 
anything in your library for trade associations, 
either in the way of furnishing definite informa- 
tion in response to requests from the associations 
or their members; or building up informational 
sources which might be useful to the associations? 
If so, is there any way that this work might be 
shared with our Headquarters? Bibliographies, 
stories on individual associations, ephemeral 
material of all kinds can be put to excellent use 
here. Questions that come to you indicative of 
the needs of this group would be a guide to us in 
our contacts. Or, if you know of any qualified 
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librarians who should like to be considered for new 
openings in case they develop, let us know about 
them and advise us of their particular equipment 
for such jobs as we may discover. This informa- 
tion should be specific, and personal endorse- 
ments will enhance the value of the advice. 
Association ‘‘contacts’’ will serve us well, and 
directory information is always needed. 

We are hearing of interesting things being done 
by C. W. A. workers in our different chapters. 
Already we have received a copy of a splendid 
preliminary trade association directory from 
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Northern California, prepared as a Civil Works 
Project, sponsored by the School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California for the S. L. A. of 
San Francisco. Are any of you doing similar 
things which we should know about? 

If Headquarters can be kept in mind as a 
clearing-house for pertinent trade association 
material, and if all such helpful hints can be 
directed to me there — that will be the best kind 
of coéperation. 

Dorotny Bemis, Director, 
Trade Association Project 


Tentative Program 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK CITY 
June 19-23, 1934 


Tuesday, 19th — Morning — Informal Conference of public libraries doing special business work. 
Business Branch of Newark Public Library, 10 o’clock. Discussion: 


Magazines to be retained with depleted budgets. 
Length of time to keep files of business magazines. 


Best magazines in special fields. 


s 


Use of special reference tools with an opportunity to go over the special collection indexed 
in our S. L. A. ‘‘ Guides to Business Facts and Figures,’’ demonstrating its use asa telephone 


reference collection. 
Relative merits of business services. 


N.B.— Public librarians planning to attend are urged to suggest further topics. 
Afternoon — Visits to William H. Rademaeker Company, book binders. Tea in garden of Newark 
Museum as guests of Miss Beatrice Winser and her staff. 
N.B. — Notify Alma Mitchell, Ln., Public Service Corp’n of New Jersey, tf you are planning 
to visit libraries in Newark and vicinity, so that the Committee may make the necessary arrange- 


ments. 


GROUP MEETINGS 
Wednesday, 20th—10:00 A.M. 


FINANCIAL GROUP 


Mr. Robert Bruére, Chairman Cotton Textile 
National Industrial Relations Board. ‘‘Some 
Social Implications of the National Recovery 
Act.” 

Mr. Fred V. Burt, Analysis Dep’t, Bankers Trust 
Company. Subject to be announced. 


SCIENCE-TECH NOLOGY 


Theme: The Technical Library from the User’s 
Point of View. 

Mr. Arthur Worischeck, Patent Attorney, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. ‘‘ How to Make the Library 
of Most Value to a Patent Department.” 


Speaker to be announced. ‘‘How to Make the 
Library of Most Value to a Research Depart- 
ment.” 

Luncheon — Get together — no business. 


CIVIC-SOCIAL 


Informal luncheon, 1 o'clock. 


MUSEUM 


One and only session to be held with S. L. A. 
Two speakers to be announced later. Round 
Table Discussion. 


NEWSPAPER 


Breakfast meeting, 9 o’clock. 
Luncheon at noon, New York Times; Visit to 
Times Library. 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
2:00 P.M. 


“‘ Address of Welcome’”’ 
New York. 


April, 1934 


Hon. Morton Baum, Member of the Board of Aldermen of the City of 


“Monetary Policies and National Planning’’ — Prof. F. Cyril James, Professor of Finance, Wharton 


School of Commerce and Finance. 
Other speakers to be announced. 


6:30 P.M. 


Annual Banquet 


GROUP MEETINGS 
Thursday, 21st—10:00 A.M. 


COM MERCIAL 


1. ‘Significant Effects of the New Deal on Busi- 
ness’’ — Prof. Antoine S. Friedrich, Dept. 
of Economics, New York University. 

2. ‘Business Literature, Pre- and Post-New 
Deal’? — Mr. H. A. Haring, Contributing 
Editor, Advertising and Selling and Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 

3. ‘The Librarian’s Psychological Approach to 
the Job’’—Speaker to be announced 
later. 


CIVIC-SOCIAL 


Informal breakfast conference, 8:30 o'clock. 

“Trends in Local Government as Related to Fed- 
eral and State Governments’’ — Mr. Howard 
P. Jones, Editor, National Municipal Review. 

Second speaker to be announced later. 

Tea at 4 o'clock. 


FINANCIAL 


’ 


2:00 p.m. “‘Evaluation of Foreign Sources’? — 
Mr. George Eder, Manager Foreign Dept., 
Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 


“Sources Valuable in an Investment Li- 
brary’’ — Speaker to be announced. 

“Statistical Planning in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’’ — Mr. Stuart Rice. 

‘Discussion of Mimeographed Publications 
of Federal Government’’ — Elsie Rack- 
straw, Ln., Federal Reserve Board. 


- Mayor Fiorella La Guardia, Guest of Honor. 


* SCIENCE-TECH NOLOGY 


10:00 a.m. Informal Section and Committee 
meetings. Full announcements later. 

2:00 p.m. Group discussion — Technical Library 
symposium. Chairman — _ Delbert F. 
Brown, Ln., Standard Oil Development 
Company of New Jersey. 

Five minute discussions of topics to be an- 
nounced later. 
NEWSPAPER 

9:00 a.m. Breakfast Meeting. 

10:00 a.m. Address: Mr. Wilbur Forrest, Execu- 
tive Assistant to President, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 

Reports of Committees. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon at midtown restaurant; vis- 
its to N. Y. Herald Tribune and N. Y. 
Daily News libraries. 

4:00 p.m. ‘‘ Televisionand Newspaper Libraries.” 

“Radio Newscasting and Newspaper 
Libraries. ”’ 


INSURANCE 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon at the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. 

Informal discussions of: How to fill out- 
side requests for general insurance informa- 
tion with free material; the Book Review 
Bulletin; Appraisals of new books; Meth- 
ods of economizing on time-consuming 
jobs; Library statistics which can be dis- 
continued; Figures kept and used for 
annual reports. 

2:00 p.m. Speakers: Mr. J. M. Holcombe, Mana- 
ger, Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
of Hartford, Conn.; Mr. Edward R. Hardy, 
Secretary, Insurance Institute of America. 


* Members of S. L. A. wishing to join this Group are asked to fill out the Questionnaire which may be had by writing to Mr. 
D. F. Brown. The resulting answers will give not only a record of organization but will simplify the Group discussions of 
such questions as Methods, Budgeting, Patents, Directories, and Bibliographies. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


The Association will be guests of the New York Public Library, 5-6 o'clock. A Thursday Evening 
visit will be arranged for an N.B.C. Broadcast, with a tour of the new National Broadcasting Studios. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday 22nd — 10.00 A.M. 


(GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION WITH ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


GROUP MEETINGS versity, and Wayne D. Heydecker, Secre- 
tz "4 \ ( s K ry P ing ™ 
SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY nin estchester County Planning Com 
2:00 p.M. Reports: Section Chairmen — Chem- Election of Officers. 
istry, Petroleum, Public Utilities, Rubber. 
Reports: Committees — Book Reviews. FINANCIAL 


Election of Officers. 


. 12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meeting. 
Plans for the Future. 


Entertainment — ‘“N. Y. Financial Li- 
COMMERCIAL brarians.”" 
Unfinished Business. 


2:00 p.m. Committee Reports: Subject Head- Blection of Ciieers. 


ings, Book Reviews, and others. 
Nominating Committee. INSURANCE 
Election of Officers. 


Group discussion on “Clipping.” 2:00 p.m. Election of Officers. 


Report on the handling of early insurance 


CIVIC-SOCIAL documents. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meeting. Report of the insurance subject headings 
“Municipal Housing’’ — Mr. Langdon W. committee. 
Post, Tenement House Commissioner of NEWSPAPER 
New York. 
2:30 p.m. Panel — ‘‘ Planning’’ Leader — Kath- 9:00 A.M. Breakfast Meeting. 
erine McNamara, Ln., School of Landscape 12:00 Noon. Luncheon downtown restaurant. Vis- 
Architecture and City Planning, Harvard its to libraries of American and Journal; 
University. Post; Sun and World-Telegram. 
Among the speakers will be Paul Studen- 4:00 p.m. Group Meeting. 
sky, Associate Professor, New York Uni- Election of Officers. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 


Friday Evening — Leave Roosevelt Hotel at 5 p.m. by motor, drive through Westchester to Westchester 
Country Club. Dinner on the terrace. Music and dancing. 


Saturday, 23rd — Morning 
Beach party and/or trip around Manhattan Island 


Visiting Day 


UESDAY, June 19th, has been designated as Visiting Day for those out-of-town librarians who 
may arrive a day before the Convention opens. 

Alma C. Mitchill, in charge of arrangements for visits to: Business Branch of the Newark Public 
Library; Newark Board of Education; New Jersey Bell Telephone; Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey; Calco Chemical Company, Bound Brook; Merck & Company, Rahway; Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, Elizabeth; and Worden Laboratory and Library at Milburn. Anyone wishing to visit any 
of the above libraries will please notify Miss Mitchill, Ln., Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J. 

Marguerite Burnett, in charge of arrangements for New York City visits on Tuesday and on Satur- 
day morning to: Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn; Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Municipal Reference Library; Council on Foreign Relations; Industrial Relations Counselors; Stand- 
ard Statistics Company, Inc.; Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments will be glad to make arrangements for visits to any other library in the City, but please notify 
Miss Burnett, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, as to specific library or type of library you would 
like to visit. 
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SNIPS and SNIPES 


New York 
April, 1934 
Dear Ursa: 

Thanks for your note asking me about the 
Convention. There's nothing — much — I'd rather 
talk about. It really sounds swell even at this 
early date. I know you're coming, inveterate 
convention-goer that you are, and I hope that 
you're bringing all the boys and gals. I can 
guarantee an interesting time. 

Have you ever been in New York in June? It’s 
a lovely month; spring hasn’t quite deserted us, 
but summer is at hand. Things are still going on, 
the theatres are running, everyone you ever knew 
at school or college is in town for at least a day. 
You spend your time writing bon voyage notes and 
taking ex-schoolmates to luncheon and feeling 
like that old song, ‘‘ Always the bridesmaid, never 
the bride.’’ Of course, if I’d only drawn a horse in 
the sweepstakes. . . . Well, that’s another and 
an ancient story. 

I stopped in at the Roosevelt today. You know 
we're having the Convention there. It’s a top-hole 
place; not too big and what's grand, I think, lots 
of nooks and coigns where you can meet your 
friends for a pleasant ‘‘jawr.’’ And tell it not in 
Gath, but if — mind I say 7f — you should like a 
quiet cocktail or a bit of a snifter, there’s a ducky 
bar that'll make you feel wicked while being 
eminently respectable. Rubinoff is playing there, 
but don’t let that keep you away; you don’t have 
to listen. Another nice thing: the hotel's just 
around the corner from everything you want to 
see. The Ritz is across the street, the Waldorf up 
two blocks on Park, you can shy a shoe brush at 
the Chrysler from your window and Al Smith’s 
Empire State, and the Rockefeller Center are 
only a few blocks away. 

You can get a much more orderly account of 
what's going to happen from SpEcrAL LIBRARIES 
than from my letter, but you'll have to read be- 
tween the dry lines of the program to get the 
feeling of how important it’s going to be. If you're 
like me, rather befuddled by all the N.R.A. talk, 
all the ‘‘ planning” talk, all the ‘‘changes in our 
social order" talk, you'll come to get the old 
beano set straight. When my great-niece asks me, 
‘“What did you do in the New Deal, Great-aunt 
Snip?"’ I'd like to be able to suggest, at least 
vaguely, that I knew what it was all about. 

Eleanor Cavanaugh—and is Ole Marse 
a-workin’!!— has some celebrity up her sleeve 
that she won't tell me about yet. But those that 
are already announced sound like the berries: 
Mayor LaGuardia; Cyril James; Robert Bruére. 
Mr. Bruére has been for years fact-finding such 


seemingly remotely connected subjects as the 
Dress and Waist Industry, Japan and China. If 
I’ve a chance I’m going to read his ‘‘ New Nation- 
alism,’’ written in 1919. Stuart Rice, the sociolo- 
gist, is speaking, too. (He graduated from the 
Puyallup High School — I wonder if he thinks 
that’s funny.) He’s had a variety of experience 
and was the Special Investigator of Social Statis- 
tics for President Hoover’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends. The Newspaper Group has 
bagged Wilbur Forrest, who used to be with the 
Herald Tri'bune — dear Ursa, don't say Trib-une’: 
Old Horace Greeley keeps turning over in his grave 
every time he hears his beloved paper called 
Trib-une’. As I was saying — Wilbur Forrest, who 
has the Cross of the Legion of Honor and who 
seems to have covered as many wars and up- 
risings as Richard Harding Davis. Every Group 
chairman has been on her toes to get interesting 
speakers. The trouble’ll be to get to all the meet- 
ings you want to go to and, not as is sometimes 
the case, to find which you can stay away from 
with perfect safety. 

As for the lighter side of the Convention, 
there'll be enough for even your giddy soul. A 
banquet — the ‘“‘ No chicken for dinner”’ revolt is 
growing and gathering strength each day. Then 
the dinner at the Westchester Country Club 
(which you may remember used to be the West- 
chester Biltmore) preceded and followed by a 
drive through the most beautiful country ‘round 
about here; a chance to see the new N.B.C. radio 
building, plus a broadcast, and finally a boat ride 
around Manhattan or a beach party according to 
fancy. 

If you can make it on Tuesday, do come ahead 
of time. We’re going to do Newark that day, visit 
various libraries and end up with a tea at the 
Newark Museum. Have I told you enough? Of 
course I’ve left gaps but I can’t tell you every- 
thing. I don’t want to be too enthusiastic, since 
I’m on the Home Team — I had my handwriting 
read the other day, and modesty popped out of 
every line —but shoot the wozks and come. 
You'll have a good time. 

Faithfully yours, 
SNIPS AND SNIPES 

P.S. Marse Cavanaugh is a-rarin’ an pitchin’ 
because only 1,000 answers to the questionnaire 
have come in for the new National Directory. I 
tell her some librarians just don’t like to see their 
names in print. But she says — no, they'll blame 
her when they get to the Convention and begin 
looking themselves up. So, if you didn’t get your 
questionnaire — send to Headquarters, tout de 


suite, promptement, sans délai! 
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EVENTS and PUBLICATIONS 


Editor: Margaret Bonnell 


An unusual point of view by a physician on 
business affairs was presented by Dr. Alvan L. 
Barach in Mental Hygiene for January, under the 
title “Why Don’t We Spend?” Dr. Barach 
believes that the motive force behind the doctrine 
of thrift was a sense of guilt about spending on 
the part of people economically able to do so, in 
the face of the sufferings of those who are out of 
work, and urges a spirit of psychological inflation 
to help the government in its attempt to break the 
vicious circle of economic deflation. This may be 
helped on, he thinks, by substituting for thrift 
advertising, which emphasizes the dire effects of 
not saving, publicity which will reveal the benefi- 
cent effects of purchasing in creating employ- 
ment, and will expose the fallacy of virtue ob- 
tained by giving up relative luxuries. 

x * x 

“The Tugwell-Copeland Bill: a Bibliography 
on the Food and Drugs Act,’’- compiled by 
Dorothy Culver, research assistant, is available 
from the Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California. 

x * * 

Italy America Monthly is a new magazine 
under the joint editorship of the Italy America 
Society and the Casa Italiana of Columbia 
University. 

x ok Ox 

The annual report of Dr. George H. Locke, 
Librarian of the Toronto Public Library, speaks 
of a new campaign which the library is entering 
upon to make known the resources of its “down 
town” branch. Under the title of ‘‘ Business 
Books for Ambitious Business Men”’ have been 
gathered the latest and best in technical and 
industrial literature. 

ce ot 

The American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago, has prepared ‘‘Poor Relief Laws: a 
Digest of Existing State Legislation’’ as an aid 
to statutory revision. Price, 25 cents. 

* * * 

Annotations and full contents add much to the 
usefulness of the very attractive ‘‘Catalog of 
Harper Books on Economic and Business Sub- 
jects’’ which has been prepared by Mr. Ordway 
Tead. A supply of them left on the reading 
table in one business library was gone inside 
of an hour — it is that kind of a publisher’s list! 

The Crowell News Letter is another publisher’s 
list which invites the eye as well as the mind. 


The Round Table Meeting on Special Library 
Methods and Manners at the 42nd Annual 
Conference of the Indiana Library Association 
under the leadership of Miss Ethel Cleland of the 
Indianapolis Business Branch brought out fifty 
or more people. 

Discussions included special collections on local 
material, music, and art; work at the Teachers’ 
Special Library and the American Legion Head- 
quarters Library of Indianapolis; and the need 
for understanding coéperation between business 
men and the library because the stamp of ap- 
proval of business men is needed to secure ade- 
quate tax levies. 

+ e & 

The Agricultural Tariff Series of monographs 
dealing with the most important agricultural 
duties in the United States and their effects on 
prices, producers and consumers, are published 
by the Tariff Research Committee, Madison, 
Wisconsin. The directors of the enterprise are 
Professors John R. Commons, Benjamin H. 
Hibbard and Walter A. Morton of the University 
of Wisconsin with the aid of the Rawleigh 
Foundation. 

Three titles have appeared to date — The 
Tariff on Sugar, The Tariff on Dairy Products, 
and The Tariff on Barley, Oats and Corn. They 
are available at 50 cents each. 

oe ae 


“What Your Work Relief Dollars Bought for 
You,’’ a report of the 18 towns that comprise 
Westchester County Public Welfare District for 
their Emergency Work Bureau, is the only report 
of its kind which actually contributes data and 
methods on provision of work relief in an emer- 
gency. The report of 112 pages is a most attrac- 
tive one because the actual accomplishments are 
visualized for the reader in photographs. Charts 
also make the description more graphic. Every 
conceivable question which might be asked about 
the work and how it was organized is answered 
succinctly. 

The Director of the Bureau, Mr. Wayne D. 
Heydecker, an experienced public administrator, 
is to be a speaker at the Civic-Social Group meet- 
ing on June 22. 

* * * 

The first Civil Works service project to be 
undertaken under the auspices of special libraries 
isa “‘ Preliminary Directory of Trade Associations 
for Northern California’’ compiled by Jeannette 
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Stern for the S. L. A. of San Francisco. K. 
Dorothy Ferguson was chairman of the project, 
which has gathered much data about the statis- 
tical information available through the organ- 
izations listed, as an aid to those interested in the 
study of trade associations which has been made 
possible by the Carnegie grant to S. L. A., and 
as a guide to source material for research in 
industry. name of per- 
manent executive, publications and research and 
information facilities are points 
brought out for each association. Copies of the 


business and Scope, 


among the 


directory are available from Miss Ferguson, Bank 
of America, San Francisco, for 25 cents plus 
postage (to cover cost of mimeographing). 


* * * 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Washington, D. C., has an active library staff. 
Ellen Commons is the Research Librarian, and 
Adelaide Hasse is compiling a number of good 
bibliographies on current problems. One that 
recently came to our attention is ‘‘ Social Recov- 
ery Plan — Shifting of Industry and Population 
Groups.” 

The Farm Credit 
absorbing a number of librarians into its organ- 
ization but they are occupied in the General Files 


Administration is likewise 


Section. ie as tae 

A selected and annotated bibliography of the 
literature of street traffic control and related 
subjects, 1920-1933, has prepared and 
published by the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research at Harvard Univer- 
sity, under a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and is available at the price of $1.00. 

That this bibliography was prepared under the 
directorship of Dr. Miller McClintock is guar- 
introduction Dr. 


been 


antee of its quality. In the 
McClintock refers to the assistance of the Libra- 
rian, Joseph Wright, whose name appears with 
his on the title page: “He adds to his knowl- 
edge of the literature of traffic control a broad 
knowledge of the literature of local government 
and administration. Such value as may be pos- 
sessed by this bibliography must be attributed 
largely to Mr. Wright's ability and energy.” 


eS ch te 


An extremely interesting exhibit collection, 
describing with sample cards methods of caring 
for sales catalogues in libraries of the Museum 
Group, was collected by Nell G. Sill, librarian of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. Having gone the 
libraries it has now been 


rounds of museum 


Headquarters for use of 


forwarded to S. L. A. 
others interested. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
made a study of the costs of treatment for sick- 
ness and injury among the families of its field 
force. The results are available in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The Cost of Medical Care,” to be had 
upon request from 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

* * * 

Faculty status for librarians is ably presented 
by Paul Allen, Reference Librarian at Dart- 
mouth College, in School and Soctety for February 
24th, in an article entitled ‘In the Liberal Arts 
College— The Reference Librarian, a Profes- 
sor?’’ He proposes that the number of reference 
librarians in a college library be increased so that 
each might be responsible for a good background 
in his field and for the extent of the library’s 
collections in it, and might function in a manner 
similar to consultants at the Library of Congress 
or the research librarians at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Cornell. 


* * * 


Librarians and students have long recognized 
that one of the most valuable sources of informa- 
tion on India is the annual report on the moral 
and material progress of British India prepared 
by the Government of India for the British 
Parliament. It deals in detail with such subjects 
as Politics and Administration, Defence, the 
Indian overseas, Agriculture and Industry, Com- 
munications, Commerce, Finance, and Health 
and Education. 

The latest report in the “India in 
1931-32," has just been published and may be 
obtained from the British Library of Information, 
price 50 cents postpaid. Though much reduced in 
size by the decision to confine it to events falling 
will nevertheless 


series, 


within the year dealt with, it 
continue to be an essential reference book. 

A copy of “India in 1929-30" will be sent 
‘express collect’’ (or by mail on receipt of the 
cost of mailing) to any library or individual 
requesting it. Because of the historical method of 
treatment adopted in this and previous reports, 
the book has a much greater reference value 
than the title would suggest; the chapter on 
Finance, for example, devotes 12 pages to an 
introductory résumé before passing on to the year 
under consideration. 

* * x 

Since material on Persia is not readily avail- 
able, the new Bulletin de la Banque Nationale de 
Perse, in Teheran, Persia, promises to be of great 
value. It contains trade statistics, foreign ex- 
change quotations, and comments on banking, 
currency and the economic situation in Persia. 
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“ Jewish Migration as a Part of World Migra- 
tion Movements”’ is the first monograph of a 
series to be known as the Jewish Library of Facts, 
published by the Jewish Statistical Bureau, 125 
East 85th Street, New York City. The writer 
examines the policies that have been adopted 
since the war by the various countries of im- 
migration as well as those of emigration. The 
monograph deals in addition with international 
codperation in the matter of migration; the actual 
organization of migration movements; change of 
domicile; immigrant labor; and the volume and 
direction of migration movements. Statistical 
tables are appended, dealing with world migration 
movements by principal countries, and with 
Jewish migration, by countries 1920-1929. The 
latter table is followed by two detailed tables, one 
dealing with Jewish immigration to the United 
States and the other with Jewish immigration 
to Palestine. 

The Bureau also publishes a weekly Digest of 
Events of Jewish Interest, a news service which 
includes some statistics from time to time. 
Subscription to the Bureau’s publications in- 
cludes a consulting service and costs $10 a year. 

* * * 

The New York Public Library has a new 
bibliography — ‘“‘The World Depression 1929” 
—a list of books and pamphlets in the Library’s 
own collection, compiled by William W. Shirley, 
of the Economics Division anda member of S. L. A. 

* * * 

Social Research is a new international quarterly 
of political and social science published by the 
New School for Social Research. The first issue is 
wholly the product of the Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science which comprises 
European scholars who have been severed from 
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their usual activities by political revolution. A 
Panic-Proof Industrial Structure, The Pressure 
for Monetary Depreciation, New Aspects of 
Unemployment in Germany, and The Salaried 
Employee in Modern Society, are titles of articles 
in this first issue. Subscriptions, $2.50 a year, 
from 66 West 12th Street, New York City. 
a ee 

When questions come to your library about 
what it costs to go to college, they can be answered 
from the College Blue Book, the third edition of 
which was published in 1933. Besides fees and 
resources other data such as entrance and gradua- 
tion requirements and dates when catalogs are 
issued, are given for colleges and technical and 
professional schools in each state and for the 
universities of the world. The volume costs $4.75 
and may be obtained from H. W. Hurt, Holly- 
wood-by-the-Sea, Florida. 

* * * 


Modern Problems Series, published by the 
American Education Press, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, includes pamphlets on Recent 
Economic Changes and Their Meaning, by 
Harold F. Clark; Challenge of Leisure, by George 
B. Cutten; The Banks and You, by H. Parker 
Willis; Meeting Risks: the Story of Insurance, by 
Ralph H. Blanshard. Price 15 cents each. 

a 


With the January 1934 issue The Brewers 
Technical Review presents the first enlarged issue 
of the brewing, malting and refrigeration sections 
of the Stebel Technical Review. It contains articles 
on technical, engineering, and management 
problems of the industry. 

This magazine among others will be available 
currently for reading and review at Headquarters. 


Nominating Committee Report 


The Nominating Committee submits the following list of candidates as officers for the year 1934— 


1935: 
President Ruth Savord New York 
Ist Vice-President Dorothy Bemis Philadelphia 
2nd Vice-President Marion Mead Chicago 
Treasurer Laura A. Woodward Baltimore 
Director for 3 years Jolan M. Fertig Pittsburgh 
Director for 2 years Ford M. Pettit Detroit 
Remaining Directors Herbert O. Brigham Providence 
Mary Louise Alexander New York 


Committee: GERTRUDE W. MAXWELL 
KATHARINE MAYNARD 


Epitu L. Mattson 
ANGUS FLETCHER 
LovuIsE Dorn, Chairman. 
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Business Book Review Digest 


Compiled by the Staff of the Business Branch of the 
Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


Von Beckerath, Herbert. Modern industrial or- 
ganization. McGraw-Hill, 1933. 385 pp. $4.00. 


Aims to give a general understanding of the industrial 
structure through an analysis of the technical, economic, 
social, and legal interrelations and interdependencies of 
business units and to show the trend of present day large 
scale production. International in scope. 

One reviewer states that this book is of peculiar interest 
to American readers because it is free from the special 
slant given by American writers due to the Fourteenth 
Amendment and its interpretation by the courts, and be- 
cause it has a wider scope than most English books on 
the subject. Another says the book is exhaustive as to 
business administration but to call it an economic treatise 
is somewhat of a misnomer. It is however, favorably 
spoken of as an unbiased study, written from first hand 
knowledge both theoretical and practical. 


+ American Accountant, October 1933. p. 314. 500 words. 
Barron's, July 17, 1933. p. 12. 200 words. 
+ Business Week, August 5, 1933. p. 21. 30 words. 
+ Commerce & Finance, June 7, 1933. p. 510. 60 words. 
Domestic Commerce, September 30, 1933. p. 102. 
75 words. 
Dun & Bradstreet, July 1933. p. 35. 275 words. 
Factory, July 1933. p. 30. 50 words. 
+ Food Industries, August 1933. p. 321. 140 words. 
Industrial Arts, June 1933. p. ii. 75 words. 
News Bulletin of the University of Chicago, September 
12, 1933. p. 8. 120 words. 
+-Saturday Review of Literature, July 8, 1933. 9:690. 
550 words. 
+ Springfield Republican, July 16, 1933. p. 7e. 950 words. 
Textile World, July 1933. p. 85. 180 words. 
Trained Men, Autumn 1933. p. 72. 210 words. 


Killough, H. B. Economics of marketing. Harper, 
1933. 608 pp. $5.00. 


This book aims to explain the role of marketing in our 
competitive economic system and to suggest improve- 
ments im.marketing methods that will strengthen the 
profit positions of private business concerns and reduce 
the costs of consumer goods. Includes a 34 page bibliog- 
raphy. Emphasis is put on the importance of research in 
distribution. No critical comment given. 

Booklist, September 1933. 30:8. 

Industrial Arts, May 1933. p. iii. 75 words. 

Journal of Retailing, July 1933. p. 59. 135 words. 

Management Review, September 1933. p. 285. 230 

words. 

News Bulletin, University of Chicago, September 12, 

1933. p. 7. 90 words. 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin, October 1933. 29:212. 


Littleton, A. C. Accounting evolution to 1900. 
American Institute Publishing Co. 1933. 368 
pp. $5.00. 


A study in the history of accounting throwing new light 
on the development of bookkeeping methods by relating 


+ Favorable review. 


them to the economic and political system of the times, 
Bibliographical references follow each chapter. All reviews 
were favorable. Spoken of as a well written scholarly 
treatise of permanent value and recommended for its 
clear, pungent presentation and clever selection of illus- 
trative material. Will be of value to all interested in 
accounting and not too difficult for those who wish to 
understand the meaning of accounting practice. 


+ American Accountant, October 1933. p. 316. 500 words. 
Certified Accountants Journal, January 1934. p. 36. 

825 words. 

+ Journal of Accountancy, 
1200 words. 

+N. A.C. A. Bulletin, October 15, 1933. p. 60. 375 
words. 

+ System, February 1934. p. 88. 43 words. 


November 1933. p. 389, 


Sands, H. A. Accounting and business procedure 
for hospitals. United Hospital Fund, 1933. 
195 pp. $3.00. 


‘*Prescribes in considerable detail and completeness the 
definitions, classifications and methods to be used as 
standards.”’ This study relates to hospitals of all sizes so 
that the accountant of a medium or small hospital can 
easily select those methods which apply to his particular 
institution. Contains forms for administrative reports — 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly and yearly and covers 
comprehensively the subject of administrative statistics 
needed by the accounting department and by heads of 
other departments. Recommended as the most valuable 
contribution yet made to the literature on institutional 
accounting and will be of interest to public accountants 
as well as hospital accountants. 


Certified Public Accountant, September 1933. p. 574. 
200 words. 
+—Journal of Accountancy, July 1933. p. 68. 800 words 
+ N.A.C.A. Bulletin, July 15, 1933. p. 1639. 650 words, 


Steiner, W. H. Money and banking. Holt, 1931. 
931 pp. $4.50. 


A comprehensive discussion of the financial system, 
showing the interrelationship of the various parts. Em- 
phasis is placed on the reasons for rather than on methods 
of operation of financial institutions. Includes a survey of 
recent banking legislation and other banking develop- 
ments as well as problems of contemporary finance. 
References follow each chapter. 

Reviewers predict that this book will become a stand- 
ard authority and recommend it to the laymen as well as 
bankers and professional men. 


+ American Bankers Association Journal, November 1933. 
p. 74. 12 words. 
Commerce and Finance, October 11, 1933. p. 888. 110 
words. 
+ Industrial Arts, October 1933. p. vi. 85 words. 
+ Mid-Western Banker, January 1934. p. 10. 275 words. 
+ Savings Bank Journal, November 1933. p. 62. 300 words. 


~ Adverse criticism. 


+—Favorable review with some adverse comment. 
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Tead, Ordway. Personnel administration. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1933. 3rd revised ed. 519 pp. $4.00. 


This thoroughly revised edition discusses all phases of 
personnel practices and managerial policies. Bibliog- 
raphies follow each chapter. A distinguishing feature of 
this book is that it has included collective bargaining in 
labor. 

Recommended for its vigorous and effective style and 
for the combination of factual material and argument for 
things as they should be, and criticised for the brief treat- 
ment given wage plans, rating and turnover. 


American Economic Review, June 1933. p. 314. 225 
words. 
4+—Personnel Journal, August 1933. p. 131. 500 words. 


Thornton, F. W. Financial examinations. Amer- 
ican Institute Publishing Company, 1933. 
274 pp. $2.00. 

An outline of procedure to be followed in making an 
audit. Discusses also the profit-and-loss account. Will be 
of practical value to practising accountants and internal 
auditors. The appendix consists of ‘‘ verification of Finan- 
cial Statements”’ published by the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1929, of which this is an amplification. Reviewers 
recommend this for its clear-cut, direct style and con- 
sider it a work of outstanding merit and one which will 
be of great value to the profession. 


Accounting Review, December 1933. p. 365. 400 words. 

+ Journal of Accountancy, December 1933. p. 473. 300 
words. 

+ N. A.C. A. Bulletin, November 15, 1933. p. 380. 250 
words. 


Warren, G. F. Prices. Wiley, 1933. 386 pp. $3.90. 


Anexplanation of the workings of the price system. The 
theory advanced is that ‘‘prices are not based on the 
supply and demand of the one article in consideration. 
Rather, the price of wheat, for instance, is determined by 
the supply and demand of wheat and the supply and de- 
mand of gold.”’ Bibliographies follow many of the chap- 
ters and there is an abundance of charts and tables giving 
gold production and stocks, price index numbers, etc. 
over a period of years. 

Recommended for the rugged style and vigor with which 
it attacks the deficiencies of a monetary system based 
upon some one commodity such as gold and for the clarity 
of exposition. Criticized for the failure to give an adequate 
analysis of the factors which cause the collapse of the 
gold standard. 
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+—Accounting Review, December 1933. p. 365. 1300 words. 
+-American Economic Review, December 1933. p. 747. 
1075 words. 
Booklist, April 1933. 29:230 

+ Business Week, May 31, 1933. p. 21. 25 words. 

Credit and Financial Management, December 1933. p 
28. 700 words. 

Industrial Arts, June 1933. p. iv. 50 words. 

Management Review, August 1933. p. 252. 525 words 

Monthly Bulletin Associated Leather Goods Manufac- 
turers, December 1933. p. 30. 600 words. 

- Saturday Review of Literature, April 22, 1933. 9:550. 
Springfield Republican, April 16, 1933. p. 7e. 100 words. 
Times (London) Literary Supplement, May 11, 1933. 

p. 332. 180 words. 


4. 


Whitaker, A. C. Foreign exchange. Appleton, 
1933. 2nd edition. 466 pp. $5.00. 


This second edition of a standard work presenting 
the fundamental background of foreign exchange, has 
been completely revised and enlarged. There are new 
sections on methods of quoting rates, gold-bar standard, 
central bank methods, silver and paper exchanges, effects 
of shifting exchanges on imports and exports and other 
developments in foreign exchange. 

It is fundamentally a textbook and will be valuable not 
only to the general student of economics, the specialized 
student of finance but to the general reader as well. 
Highly recommended and spoken of as unsurpassed as a 
manual on foreign exchange. 


+ Accounting Review, June 1933. p. 166. 1600 words. 
+ Bankers Magazine, February 1933. p. 185. 115 words 
+ Barron's, February 20, 1933. p. 19. 180 words 
Credit & Financial Management, June 1933. p. 32 
450 words. 
Industrial Arts, February 1933. p. iii. 70 words 


Wilson, G. L. Transportation crisis. Sears Pub- 
lishing Company, 1933. 335 pp. $2.50. 


Analyzes all types of transportation early in 1933, with 
the purpose of showing the need for adjustment of serv- 
ices, charges and practices in order to save the system 
from ruin. The author offers specific suggestions as to how 
this can be accomplished. Contains a wealth of historical 
and statistical data. No critical comment given. 


Accounting Review, December 1933. p. 364. 650 words 
Barron's, June 5, 1933. p. 12. 150 words. 

Business Week, August 26, 1933. p. 19. 50 words. 
Industrial Arts, June 1933. p. iii. 85 words. 








cannot be discounted nor discontinued.” 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


BINDERY: 74 Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 





RADEMAEKERS «2s: 


“The Art of Library Binding has advanced more in the past three years than in the twenty years 
preceding. However rapid the progress, however complete the changes, Personal Supervision 


RADEMAEKERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 27 William Street, New York City 
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Wingate. J. W. Retail merchandise control. 
Prentice-Hall, 1933. 478 pp. $5.00. 


Deals with the mechanics and details of making mer- 
chandise plans, computing open-to-buys, initial markups, 
and unit buying plans. Contains many tables and forms 
and each chapter is followed by a bibliography. Will be 
especially valuable to retailers and of great help to 
students as well. Spoken of as the first comprehensive 
work in its field. Reviewers say that beginners will have 
no difficulty in following the line of reasoning because it is 
logically arranged and in proper sequence. 


American Accouniant, October 1933. p. 317. 385 words. 
Industrial Arts, October 1933. p. iv. 100 words. 

+ Journal of Retailing, October 1933. p. 93. 250 words. 
Management Review, November 1933. p. 351. 100 words 


Winkler, Max. Foreign bonds: an autopsy. 
Roland Swain, 1933. 536 pp. $3.50. 


An authoritative study of foreign investments showing 
the causes of default, the reasons for the collapse of 
credit, experiences of debtor nations, and protective 
measures. The table and summary of defaults of foreign 
nations, together with the defaults of individual states 
in this country is of particular value. Favorably spoken 
of as an excellent study, illuminating, most informative 
and unsparing in the biting truth of its criticism. 


American Bankers Assoctation Journal, February 1934. 
p. 85. 170 words. 
Barron's, November 20, 1933. p. 15. 210 words. 
+ Business Week, December 9, 1933. p. 19. 30 words. 
+ Commerce & Finance, November 29, 1933. p. 1027. 375 
words. 
+ Management Review, January 1934. p. 32. 275 words. 
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eo LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Pm We have specialized in 
binding books for libraries for 
years, having over 26 years ac- 
tual experience. Bookbinding is 
divided in various classifica- 
tions with few specializing and 
knowing the proper way to ar- 
range, reinforce and bind a 
book in order to give the best 
service obtainable. Our ex- 
perience is yours by sending 
your next shipment to 





Savidge & Krimmel 
146 NORTH TENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WE DO OUR PART 














Drexel Library School 
Prepares students for positions in 


public, college, school, and special libraries 


A one year course for college graduates 


confers the degree of B.S. in L.S. 


A six weeks’ course in School Library Work 


July 2 fugust 11, 1934 

















SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company on your 
file for future reference. At sone time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 


B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 














We supply most of the SPECIAL LIBRARIES of California because we are the only firm 
in the West carrying the more important BUSINESS, TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL and 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS of all the following Publishers. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. D. VAN ae Ts co. McGRAW, HILL BOOK CO. 

THE RONALD PRESS CO. PRENTICE-HALL, INC J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

D. APPLETON & CO WILLIAMS & WILKINS CO. an ER & BROTHERS 
CHEMICAL CATALOG CO. F. J. DRAKE & CO. rHEO. AUDEL CO. 

NORMAN W. HENLEY CO. BABSON'’S LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
MINES HANDBOOK GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. GOODHEART-WILCOX CO 
CHEMICAL RUBBER CO. B. C. FORBES CO. HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
OPEN COURT PUB. CO BLUE RINE ' apaaamad SUMMONS, BOARDMAN CO. | 
AYERS NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY o~ AUTWINE GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO. 
KANSAS CITY TESTING LABORATORY NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


““WE WILL SECURE FOR YOU ANY BOOK IN PRINT FROM ANY PUBLISHER” 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY 422 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


GArfield 2617 





Please patronize our advertisers 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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Arranged under 40 trade headings 


° For Librarians well 
Business & Trade pong ge 


Dictionaries branches of library 


work. 





POSITIONS LIBRARIANS 
WANTED SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 
part of the country. 
This service is free. 


Classified Guide to Sources Write immediately to Dept. C 


of Business Terminology 


The American Librarians’ Agency 


Compiled for WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 





Special Libraries Association 








by Alma C. Mitchill, Chairman 


Special Committee 


STATISTICS ON COMMODITIES 


Headquarters Price A Chart twenty-two inches square 


345 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. $1.50 


regularly in 77 magazines. 


Includes general and bi-lingual 


A master-key to the current statistics published 


A quick index to production figures, prices, sales, 
exports and imports of 104 basic commodities 


: : aoe Prepared by the Commercial-Technical Group of 
business and economic diction- the Special Libraries Association. Order from Cam 
aries. ‘“‘Hard-to-find”’ lists of defi- eral office. Price $1.00 
nations in books as well as 345 Hudson Street ~*~ New York City 


dictionaries. 





Every Special Library will need at least one copy 





























By JAMES G. HODGSON 


90c. 


118 Unusual Vocations from 
actual experiences, requiring 
little or no capital, for men 
and women, are described in 


MAKE YOUR OWN JOB 





: 

s,s . . ’ 

Opportunities in Unusual Vocations 

By VIOLET RYDER and H. B. DOUST i 

It is written in a non-technical, conversational style, which captures inter- t 
est immediately, inspires confidence and awakens initiative. A general i 
occupational bibliography leads to further inquiry of the whole subject i 


while individual bibliographies follow most of the vocations which are 
described. 216p. Cloth. Postpaid $2 (Library price, $1.50) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 


a 


Form your own conclusions. Read Richard Whitney 


(Library price, $1 postpaid) Reference Shelf Edition, v. 





Leaders on Both Sides Give the Facts in This New Book 
WALL STREET tas? 


, President of the 


New York Stock Exchange for the defense, and John T. Flynn, biographer 
of financial magnates for the attack — to mention only two of the men whose 
views are set forth in this timely book. Includes much of the testimony of 
the Senate's Wall Street investigations. 253p. Cloth. Trade Edition, $1.25 
9, no. 4, postpaid 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


BALTIMORE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION President, Maria C. Brace, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Cathedral, Franklin, and Mulberry Streets; Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Fagin, University of 
Baltimore, 847 North Howard Street; Secretary-Treasurer, Alice V. Reynolds, Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore, Lexington & Liberty Streets. 


Boston CHAPTER, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Elizabeth Burrage, Administration 
Library, Boston School Committee, 15 Beacon Street; Vice-President, George Winthrop Lee, 
Monument Street, Concord; Secretary-Treasurer, Susan M. Meara, The Boston American, 5 Win- 
throp Square. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER, SPECJAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Mary R. Cochran, Cincinnatj 
Public Library; Vice-President, Jessie McMullen, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; Secretary, 
Louise Sias, Children’s Hospital, Research Foundation; Treasurer, Louise G. Prichard, Univer. 
sity of Cincinnati. 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Alta B. Claflin, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland; Vice-President, Blanche V. Watts, Cleveland College of Western Reserve 
University, 167 Public Square; Secretary-Treasurer, Beatrice A. Bradley, Fenn College Library, 
2200 Prospect Avenue. 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Mrs. Isabella Brokaw Wallace, 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Whiting, Indiana; Vice-President, Carrie Maude Jones, Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Marion Rawls, The Burnham Library of Architecture, The Art Institute of Chicago. 


MICHIGAN CHAPTER, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Charles M. Mohrhardt, Tech- 
nology Department, Detroit Public Library; Vice-President, Mrs. Louise P. Dorn, The Detroit 
Edison Company, 2000 Second Avenue; Secretary, Dorris M. Berning, University of Detroit, 
Six Mile Road, at Livernois; Treasurer, Louise S. Willis, Detroit Public Library. 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Hazel H. Geiger, Marshall & 
Ilsley Bank, 450 E. Water Street; Vice-President, Erna F. Schneider, Morris F. Fox & Company, 
753 N. Water Street; Secretary-Treasurer, Elisabeth B. Wood, Milwaukee Gas Light Company, 
626 East Wisconsin Avenue. 


MONTREAL SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Maud E. Martin, The Royal Bank of 
Canada; Vice-President, W. H. Hoyes, Bureau of Economics, Canadian National Railways; 
Secretary, Mrs. Marguerite Benny Caldwell, Faculty of Law Library, McGill University; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mabel E. Bevington, Dep’t of Immigration & Colonization, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Windsor Station. 


New York SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Walter Hausdorfer, School of Business, 
Columbia University; Vice-President, Mrs. Emily M. Dean, Institute of International Education, 
2 West 45th Street; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen E. Wheeler, Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 
8 West 40th St. 


SpecIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND VicinITy — Chairman, Alfred Rigling, Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, Twentieth Street & The Parkway; Vice-Chairman, Rich- 
ard A. Oppermann, The United Gas Improvement Company, 1401 Arch Street; Secretary, Helen 
M. Rankin, Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square; Treasurer, Ann Harned, 3710 Spruce 
Street. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, PITTSBURGH CHAPTER — President, Mrs. Jolan M. Fertig, Research 
Laboratories, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh; Vice-President, 
Esther E. Fawcett, College of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Schenley Park; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Vivian J. MacDonald, Research Laboratories, Aluminum Company of 
America, Box 772, New Kensington. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO — President, Thelma Hoffman, Shell Develop- 
ment Company, 100 Bush Street; Vice-President, Nello Wilson, San Francisco Stock Exchange, 
155 Sansome Street; Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Reinau, Shell Development Company, 
Fifty-third & Horton Streets, Emeryville. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Anna F. Frey, West- 
ern Precipitation Company, 1016 W. Ninth Street, Los Angeles; Vice-President, Mary Dale, Los 
Angeles County Public Library, Los Angeles; Secretary, Raymond H. Pierson, Gilmore Oil Com- 
pany, 2423 East Twenty-eighth Street, Los Angeles; Treasurer, Robert E. Harris, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange, 616 East Grove Street, Ontario. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Secretary: Elizabeth Lois Clarke 
345 Hudson Street, New York 
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